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friend and member of our Society, in Phila- 
delphia, with a request, that the names of six 
Friends, suitable for the business and willing 
to undertake it, might be transmitted to him, | operation was yet to be developed. For the 


Subscriptions and Payments received by 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 
aT NO, 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 


commissioner. The individual written to, 
afier conferring with several Friends, complied 
with the request of the Secretary. The name 
of Thomas Wistar, Jr. was upon the list trans- | 
mitted, and upon him, the choice of the Presi- | 
dent fell. Before consenting to serve, T. W. | 
All communications, except those relating immedi-| yjsited Washington, in order to be fully sat- | 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | i.feq that nothing would be required of him 
empeeeeed to dhe ae. inconsistent with the religious principles of 

- Friends. Being assured, by Secretary Mere- | 
dith, who is well acquainted with the usages | 
of our Society, that nothing of the kind would | 
be required, he accepted the commission ;— | 
hoping that, in the performance of this office, 


‘ og he might be of some use to an oppressed peo- 
The object of this journey was to hold coun- a ? 7 ee I 
a : . , ple. Alfred Cope, with the approbation of the 
cil with the chiefs of the Menomonie Indians, |, 
. | Secretary, agreed to go with him. 
relative to the apportionment of a sum of money 
Te ; ¢ Indian payments are, or ought to be, made 
among their “ cousins,” the mixed Menomo-|. ; j oe 
or See Se oF ie ole | in specie. On this occasion, the Friends were 
‘ c i istribulic such]. . : ; : 
nie, a bata oe infurmed, at Washington, that nothing but 
manner as the chiefs and the Friends might, : 5 oe 
. : ; American half dollars would answer. The 
after due deliberation, think proper and con- 





. For “ The Friend.” 
Visit to the Menomonies, 


(Continued from page 27.) 








out of whom, the President could select one as! 


ing a friend and merchant of experience, in 


New York, he concluded to do. 


But the most curious feature of this financial 


Friends found, after all, that the mixed Meno- 
monies really liked gold a little better than 
silver. With the continual changes of public 
officers, now fashionable, it is not reasonable 
to expect accurate information on details, It 
is well if greater matters are not misman- 
aged. 

On arriving at Green Bay, the Friends met 
with another disappointment. They had ex- 
pected to find the Indians in readiness to meet 
them, or at least, in course of preparation. 
But, it appeared, that the Sub-Indian agent 
stationed there, had received no instructions on 
the subject, and nothing had been done towards 


igetting them together. ‘They were scattered 


over a wild region, some hundred miles apart, 
and the agent, at first, thought it would take 
full three weeks to bring them in. But, before 
calling them, the place of meeting was to be 
determined. The Friends had gone out, pre- 
possessed with the idea, that it would be best 
to go into the Indian country, and there, in 
some sequestered spot, buried in the ancient 


; ote Government was to place the amount in that 
formable to the intent of the appropriation. 


Ss ., )coin at the office of deposit nearest Green Bay, | woods, remote from scenes of vice, quietly sit 
In the Tenth month, 1847, William Medill, | 2} ' 


te : subject to the control of the commissioner. | down with the feathered chieftains, to smoke 
a Commissioner of the U. S. Government, | 


: At, But, when the time for starting came, a draft | the pipe of peace, and have a calm and loving 
effected a Treaty with the Menomonies, f0F | on the Sub-Treasury, at New York, was sent! talk with these sorrowful brethren, touching 
the purchase of all their lands in the State of | to him, which left him the alternative of tra-| the affairs of their people. Buta little conver. 
Wisconsin. To the price offered them, the} yelling with two wagon-loads of silver, thence | sation with experienced men, resident at Green 
Indians gave their consent, or more properly,|/to Green Bay, or of employing somebody to | Bay, dispelled this pleasant vision. ‘They told, 
their submission, with a stipulation that $40,-| do jt for him. ‘The later plan was preferred. | that vice was not peculiar to the white settle- 


000 of it should be paid to their cousins, in 
return for good offices and valuable services, 
alleged to have been rendered by them to! 
needy Menomonies, at various times. On the 
face of the treaty, this appears to have been a | 
free gift, and the Friends found no cause to} 
believe otherwise. It was stipulated, at the 
instance of the Indians, that their chiefs, in| 
conjunction with a commissioner, to be appoint- 
ed expressly, should designate the persons to 
whom the money was to be paid, and the 
amount that each should receive. 

The President, much of whose life has been | 
spent on the frontiers, knowing how often 
Government appropriations, for such purposes, 
had been misapplied by government officers, 
and what abuses had been practised upon the 
Indians, was desirous of procuring a man, for 
the fulfilment of this duty, who would perform | 
it with integrity, and in good faith to all par. 
ties. Being acquainted with the fair and 
friendly relations which had existed between 
Friends of this commonwealth and the Indi- 
ans, since its first foundation, he expressed the 
wish, that a * Pennsylvania Quaker” might be 
selected, for the service. The Secretary of 
the Treasury communicated this to a personal 





| could be found for it there. 


It was concluded to withdraw the money from | ments, and that the invisible boundary which 
the Sub-Treasury, and place it, on special de-| surrounded the Indians’ domain, was no bar to 
posit, in a New York bank, subject to order :| that unwearied agent of Satan, the whiskey- 
so that when the Friends were ready for it, | dealer—who is the prolific source or efficient 
they might write from Green Bay and have it} promoter of most of the abuses prevalent at 
forwarded. ‘They thought this course most| Indian payments. Such transactions with the 
prudent, not knowing when they might want) Menomonies had usually been conducted on 
the specie, or whether a secure depository |the shore of Lake Powawhaykonnay, where 
their council fire is kindled, on great occasions. 

They were surprised, on reaching the Bay, | But the accounts given of the drunkenness and 
to find an office of deposit on the spot, with a| debauchery which had usually attended them, 
considerable amount of specie. But though | was altogether discouraging. The Menomonie 
that which they wanted was there, it could | chiefs were represented as. being, of all Indi- 


}not be touched. Shortly afier, by order of| ans, the most addicted to intemperance. Every 


Government, it was sent to Chicago, to be| method of restraint had, heretofore, failed with 
added to a larger amount there, as it was said,|them. On one occasion, an armed patrol of 
for transmission to New York. | twenty-five white men, of whom the Sub-Indian 

It would take a good deal of cyphering to “agent was one, had, continually, by night and 
calculate the wisdom and convenience of this day, marched round the precincts of the coun- 
Sub-Treasury, jcil-ground and scoured the neighbouring 

To go back a little; when the draft was| woods, seizing every keg and jug of spirits, on 
presented to the Treasurer, in New York, and| which they could lay hands, and pouring the 
the half dollars demanded, he stated, that he | contents upon the ground. But it availed not. 
had but $5000, and was not likely to have the | The Indians wanted to buy and the traders to 
required sum in time. He offered gold, and| sell, and no vigilance could keep them apart. 
advised the commissioner to take it and buy} At a subsequent council, military aid was call- 
silver at the current rate; which, after consult. | 


ed in, and the Indians, as if in derision of such 
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attempts to control them, committed greater 
excesses than ever. 

On the other hand, the Borough of Green 
Bay was said to be a place in which the tem- 
perance reformation had taken root. ‘The po- 
lice was represented to be efficient, and the 
Chief Burgess, an energetic and thorough tem- 
perance man. The probability of controlling 
the whiskey-dealer here, was thought to be 
stronger than ata distance. Moreover, on the 
river side, opposite to the town, was a large, 
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industry and prosperity,—their buildings being 
as substantial as is usual in that country, and 
sufficiently capacious for convenient accommo- 
dation. 
tidiness which we see in our Atlantic villages, 
yet are not in that respect, behind most fron- 
tier settlements. ‘They have cleared as much 
land, as an equal number of white emigrants 
would be likely to do, in the same time ; and, 
in nothing, did they appear inferior to the ma- 
jority of their lighter skinned neighbours, 





They do not wear quite the air of 





practised upon individuals among them, how- 
ever influential, could ever have driven the 
body into so short-sighted and mischievous a 
measure, But from this they shrank. Few 
and feeble as they are—the mere shadow of 
an expiring people—they are reluctant to part 
with a name endeared to them by many asso- 
ciations. The death of their nationality seems 
to them like the extermination of themselves. 
Notwithstanding all that has befallen them and 
the end which threatens them speedily to ar- 


unoccupied, public building, surrounded by a | They are pretty well instructed in the elements | rive, they still revert to the distant past, 
high stockade fence, admirably suited for hold-|of English learning, and the men have aban-| and hope vainly for the future. This feeling 
ing an Indian council. If the place could be) 'doned the Indian costume, except the Mocca-| is not peculiar to the Indian. It appertains 
had, and the Indians persuaded to go in, it'sin; which indeed many white people wear. | alike to men of high and low degree. 

would be comparatively easy, by the aid of|The women, in some instances, retain nearly 


| “The monarch, exiled from his realm 
the civil authorities, to keep out all intruders.|the ancient forms of dress, but make their : . 


The slave, in fetters at the oar, 





It was the old Fort Howard. The garrison 
. had been removed, eight years before, “and the 
buildings, with 1500 acres of adjoining land, 
were expected to be shortly brought under the} 
hammer : so that it was not likely any objec- 
tion would be made, by the Government store-| 
keeper stationed there, to its being used for so) 
good a purpose. It would be a pleasant cir- | 
cumstance, that a building, erected in hostility | 
to the natives, should, at the close of its exist- 
ence, afford them shelter and protection against 
evil. 

Though a little timid, at first, lest the Indi- 
ans might, in a drunken frolic, or through | 
carelessness, fire the wooden barracks, then 
very dry and combustible, Capt. Shaler, on | 
having the design explained to him, cheerfully | 
acceeded to it, “and very obligingly offered to 
aid in the good work of keeping the chiefs 
sober. 

This being decided, the Sub-Indian agent, 


| them. 


garment of manufactured goods—chiefly blue 
broadcloth. But the clothing of the great 
majority is in form and material, the same as 
that of other country women. ‘They are, 
strictly, a civilized and agricultural community, 


lexemplary in morals, inoffensive in their hab- 
[ ’ 


its, and accustomed to labouring as energeti- 
cally, steadily and intelligently, for the im. 
provement of themselves and their possessions, 
as other people commonly do. 

They are, however, most unhappily for 
themselves, though possessed of much natural 
|sagacity, inferior in craft to the whites, and, 
therefore, always liable to be entrapped by 
It is a singular and sorrowful fact, that 
notwithstanding the American Indians have so 
often been deluded and abused, and are, usual- 
ly, so jealous of the pale faces, cunning and 


| plausible men have continually ensnared them ; 


and this is now the case with the Stockbridges. 
| Surprising as it may seem, they have actually 





forthwith, despatched runners, with tobacco, to 
notify the chiefs, that the commissioner had 
come, and expected them to meet him at Green 
Bay, on the 14th of the Sixth month. 

The habits of the Indians have undergone 


'plantations, won from the forest, 


By dint of many a weary groan, 
And the hot sweat of toil alone, 


some change, through long intercourse ‘with|—once more to plunge into the wilderness. 


the white man. 
days, by the Friends of Pennsylvani a, to the! 
Indian, was always accompanied with wam- 
pum ; which, if the Indians took, it bound them 
to conform to the terms of the message. Alt 
this day, in the’ West, tobacco plays the part| 
of wampum. The old symbol has become| 
scarce, and difficult to obtain. It is still| 
valued highly, though but seldom used. On 


runners and took his tobacco away, 


A message sent, in former}Covetous and unscrupulous men sowed the 


seeds of dissension among them, and rendered 
their situation so uncomfortable, that, finally, 
worried by importunity and seduced by pro- 
mises of liberal remuneration, and fancying 
that the easiest way to escape annoyance and 
recover their lost tranquillity, was to yield to 
the pressure and fly from the presence of their 


| persecutors, in an evil hour, they consented to | 
this occasion, a person, wishing to obstruct the| go. 
design of the Friends, intercepted one of the|the United States, 


They entered into atreaty last Fall, with 
for the sale of all their land 


as part of the price, a tract of 72 sections, 


: ; | ‘ 
ever urgent, would be of no authority, without | to be selected, by themselves, out of the un- 
| 


the corroborative plug. He had to return, for! 
another supply ; and, in consequence of this| 
manceuvre, old Waw-kee-che-un was late at 
the council. 

While the runners were out, Thomas Wis- 
tar made a visit to a settlement of Stockbridge | 
Indians. He found them residing on a beau- 


| appropriated lands in the Indian Territory, 
west of the Mississippi. They now deeply 
regret their weakness, but “ no place is left for | 
repent ance, though they se~ it bitterly, with 


been persuaded to abandon their productive 


The sailor, sinking at the helm, 
The captive, on his dungeon floor, 
All, through peril, pain and death, 
Fondly cling to parting breath. 
Glory, honour, freedom, past, 

Yet the dream of hope will last.” 


(To be continued.) 


—_—<=_— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS, 


(Continued from page 22.) 


“ Seventh month 22nd.—T wo of the chiefs 
favourable to improvement were here, and said 
they had understood, | had told Kiantwahky 
and Tekiando, that I should not attend to the 
school, unless they became united ; and they 
deisel to know how it was; ; for if that was 
the case, they thought it unnecessary to pro- 
ceed with the school-house. I informed them 
of my views upon the subject, and that I had 
not spoken as they had been told; but con- 
tinued to think as formerly upon the subject. 
They staid some time. After their departure, [ 
had a tendering opportunity with one of my 
scholars, whose mother had deceased about a 
month since. 

“ 23d.—A rainy day; most of the time 
in and about house. Several natives came, 
with one of whom [ had considerable discourse. 
He appeared to be one who was favourable in 
measure to both parties, but joined with nei- 
ther. He expressed himself anxious, that their 
people might endeavour to keep straight, and 
go forward with improvements. He did not 
know how it would result, relative to the 
school-house being on Indians’ lands, but said 


ET 


,| the opposition part should be reasonable re- 
This (at a fair rate, it is said,) and agreed to accept | 
effectually stopped him; for the message, how- | 


specting it, as the property belongs to the 
Nation, and the Quakers have no claim 
| thereon. 

| “24th.—Three of the opposition chiefs 
— here this morning, two of whom had 
considerable to say; they told me they had 
| again come to forewarn me from going on their 











tears.” The treaty having been agreed to by | lund to teach school. I told them their situa- 
them and ratified by the Senate, has become | tion was a difficult one, and if I should decline 
part of the law of the land, and the President | | paying attention to the school, many of their 


tiful tract of land, stretching along the eastern | has no alternative but to see that it is executed. | people would not feel satisfied; and if they 


shore of Lake W innebago, between 30 and 40 
miles south of Green Bay. They migrated 
from New York, hither, about 27 years ago, 
and are now 170 in number. ‘They live com- 
fortably and farm their land well. The gene- 


ral appearance of things about them is that of] 


Had they followed the advice of some of could not unite together, | thought it would be 


their frie snds—divided their lands, held them| best for both parties to be moderate, and let 


individually, given up their Indian govern-| each pursue their own plan, and in time it 
ment and become citizens of the United States,| would be seen which was best. Tekiando 
they might have remained. No intriguing,| said, his party of people were much opposed 
coaxing, or badgering, that might have been | to any white man coming on their land, and 
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they were » disposed to carry their views into 
effect. Another of them asked me, if I intended 
to keep school, as soon as the house was fin- 
ished? I told him the part favourable thereto 
wished it; and they all knew what was con- 
cluded in council last fall, when Friends visit- 
ed them ; which was, that I should remain at 
Tunesassah, and as soon as it was the wish of 
the chiefs, for the school to be resumed, I was 
to pay attention thereto. I told them they had 
better make their minds easy respecting it, for 
they would certainly lose nothing thereby. 
One of them said they were afraid of the Qua- 
kers, for they all knew that Friends were 
careful to exact the last penny, and lose no- 
thing. I replied that when Quakers sold any 
thing, they wished to be paid therefor, and 
when they presented any thing, it was done 
free of charge. Tekiando said [ was anxious 
to keep the school on account of receiving 
great wages therefor, and on that ground it 
was that made me so zealous, | told him my 
views were different, and that | had been in- 
duced to come amongst them to endeavour to 
promote their good. Much more was said by 
them, to which answers were given pretty 
much to my satisfaction. During the after- 
noon one of the natives favourable to improve- 
ment was here, and said he understood | was 
not very anxious about keeping school, unless 
they became united. I informed him of the 
interview that had taken place in the morning 
to which he was very attentive. He told me 
that he should be very sorry, if 1 should be 
assaulted by any of their people,—that he was 
disposed still to use his endeavours to go for- 
ward with improvements; and if the opposite 
patty should burn the school-house, at which 
he had wrought considerably, he would not 
resent it, but was willing to assist about build- 
ing another. I told him I was very desirous 
they should not resent the opposite party, but 
bear their burdens patiently. 
* 30th.—I started this morning to view a 


5 
piece of land that one of the young Indians was 


about to improve ; arrived at the place an hour! milky way. 


or two before sun-down, and found he had 
gone hunting. His wife and three children} 
were at the place, and had some bark laid upon 
poles for a shelter for themselves. Not find- 
ing the Indian at his rude home, | went further 
up the river and lodged at one of the natives 
(a chief), with whom | conversed upon differ- 
ent subjects. 

“ 31st.—lI arose this morning in good health, 
but was much tried in witnessing the uncom- 
fortable manner in which many of the Indians 
live. There is little to attach their wives and 
daughters to their homes; their idle and un- 
cleanly habits indispose them to work; and 
the men spending much of their time in hunt- 
ing, or some kind of amusement, do not provide 
them with the means of living, and of employ- 
ing their time in useful, domestic duties.” For 
want of flax and wool, they have no spinning 
to do; and being without any system, or pro- 
per division of time for attending to their wants, 
their meals are prepared very irregularly, and 
in a rough manner; but in the midst of this 
view of the degraded and comfortless condition 
of the “ poor Indian,” the teacher felt a hope 
that a change for the better would one day 
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take place. “I left my lodging place,” he | (does not exceed a second, ¢ or the 3600th part 
continues, “at an early hour, and proceeded | lof'a degree ; which implies a distance of more 
towards home. | called upon a young man, | than 200,000 times the distance of the earth 
who wished to have measured off an acre of | from the sun, or about twenty billions of miles ; 
land, to be cleared for sowing wheat. I called|so that the light of the nearest fixed star, is 
at the blacksmith’s, and urged him to sow next} nearly 3} years in reaching the earth ! 
spring, that his wife may be able to spin thread | The difficulties attendant on these attempts 
for sewing and for linen, which some of the|to measure the parallax of the stars, so as to 
women appeared desirous to do. | met with | free the observation from all extraneous sources 
several other natives on my way, most of of error, are so great, as to require all the sub- 
whom had something to communicate. tleties and refinements of the highest judgment 
tet most exquisite skill. Yet they have been 
all overcome, and variations in the position of 
certain stars according to the position of the 
For‘' The Friend.” | earth, have been announced with entire confi- 
; | dence by the great astronomers of Europe,— 
Modern Astronomy. variations so ‘slight as almost to maids our 
There has from time to time, been printed  caalind: yet so well and carefully determined, 
in * The Friend,” statements of the progress|as to place beyond doubt the great question 
of astronomical discovery. 
continues with increasing rapidity ; and as the | those stars from the earth. 
sphere of observation widens,—as the excel-| 1t has been by micrometrical measurements 
lence of our instruments increases, and the|of the angular distance of these stars, from 
refinements of the modern analysis augment|some very near and generally telescopic star, 
its power as a means of discovery,—the gran- | that these fine results have been obtained free 
deur and importance of the science are pro-| from all the sources of error which perplexed 


(To be continued.) 


——— > 


That progress|which is thus ascertained,—the distance of 


portionably heightened. 

The new treatise on astronomy by Sir John 
Herschel, completes the outlines of the science 
to the latest date, and places before us many 
bold and grand generalizations respecting the 
starry heavens. A short, and of necessity an 
imperfect account of these, will, we hope, be 
acceptable to those readers of “ The Friend,” 
who take an interest in these wonderful disco- 
veries, 

The milky way forms a zone across the 
heavens, nearly coinciding with a great circle 
inclined at an angle of 63° to the equator. 

The number of stars visible in the most pow- 
erful telescopes rapidly and regularly increases 
as they approach the confines of the milky 

way, so as to leave no doubt that all the visible 
stars are placed in a flattened belt extending 
around the solar system in the plane of the 
The milky way itself is so much 
brighter and more thickly set with stars, visi- 
ble to the naked eye, in the southern than the 
northern region, as to make it highly probs ible 
that our system is situated eccentric “ally in its 
midst, and nearer the southern than the north- 
ern position. 

In order to form a just estimate of the diffi- 
culties attending any investigation of the sys- 
tem of the starry heavens, it must be borne in 
mind, how vast is the distance at which the 
nearest of the stars is placed,—how immense 
must be the cycle which measures the revolu- 


tions of such remote bodies—how recent is the|to be 0.’ Bp 
commencement of any reliable observations on | stated at 0.’ 


the earlier observations. In this way the 
large star « of the Centaur in the southern 
hemisphere, has been ascertained to have ap 


annual parallax of 0.''9128 or about 4¢ths of 


a second ; bright stars in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood not being affected by a similar 
change of position. 

Next in magnitude to the parallax of « Cen- 
tauri, is that of a small star of the 6th magni- 
tude in the Swan. The attention of Bessel, 
the great astronomer of Konigsberg, was drawn 
to this star by the remarkable circumstance of 
its being affected by a proper motion of more 
than 5° per annum among the surrounding 
stars, which led him to suppose that it was 


actually nearer to our system. The same 


proper motion to the extent of 4” per annum 
also exists in the case « Centauri, and induced 
the selection of that star by Professor Hender- 
son. The parallax of the star examined by 
Bessel (61 Cygni), was finally determined to 
he 0.348, so that its distance from our system 
is three times that of « Centauri. This result 
exactly coincided with that obtained by a series 
of independent observations at the great obser- 
vatory of Pulkova. 

By the same method of research Professor 
Struve has determined the parallax of the 
bright star Vega in the constellation Lyra, to 
be 0.261, indicating a distance nearly 4 times 
that of « Centauri; and Henderson, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, has ascertained that of Sirius 

The parallax of Arcturus is 
127, equivalent to a distance eight 


the position of the stars, and that in the short | times that of « Centauri; while the large star 
period which has elapsed since the use of the} in the Swan shows absolutely no indications 


modern refinements of observation,—the | 
changes which have actually taken place, are | 


scarcely yet to be interpreted in their true| 


meaning. 
The first problem to be solved in respect to| 
the fixed stars, is their distance. It has been 


of any measurable parallax whatever, 
The measurement of the apparent diameter 
of the fixed stars, must ever, in all probability, 


| be insuperably difficult. Were our sun re- 


moved to the distance of the nearest star, his 


n|apparent diameter would be reduced to less 


attempted to do this by measuring the angle|than the hundredth of a second; a quantity 


which the entire orbit of the earth subtends 
when viewed from them, and it is clearly as- 
certained that the parallax of the nearest star 


which no practicable enlargement of the tele- 
scope could ever measure. 
With respect to the quantity of light radi- 
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ated from the stars, a rude comparison may | 
be made. Sir John Herschel by an ingeni-| 


| the scripture language which was - spoken by [ 


the Qu: akers, and thought there was great sim- 


ous instrument, has contrived to obtain the) plicity in it, yet 1 had never felt that. any part 


focal image of any star, so as to make a direct 
comparison of its light with that of Jupiter, or) 
the moon, on the same principle as in the ordi- | 
nary photometer. By a series of careful ob- | 
servations of this kind, he has prepared tables 


which, instead of the clumsy distinctions of | 
Ist, 2d, &c., to 6th magnitude, he distin: | 
guishes degrees of brilliancy to hundredths of a 
unit. The service thus rendered to astrono- 
my is very great; for although no two eyes 
may agree as to the actual light, yet the com- 
parative brilliancy—the order of sequence— 
can be well established, and may prove of the 
highest value in future observations .of the 
changes i in the starry heavens. 

By. this method he has determined that the 
light sent to the earth by a full moon, exceeds 
that sent by « Centauri in the proportion of 
27408 to 1, 
the sun to be to that of the full moon as 8U1072 
to 1. Combining these results we find the 
light sent us by the sun to be to that sent by « 
Centauri, as about twenty-two thousand mil- 
lions toone. Hence, from the parallax assign- 
ed above to this star, it is easy to conclude 
that its intrinsic splendour, as compared with 
that of our sun at equal distances, is 2.3247 
that of the sun being unity. 

The light of Sirius is four times that of « 
; Centauri, and its parallax only 0.230. This 
in effect ascribes to it an intrinsic splendour, 
equal to 63.02 times that of our sun, 


(To be concluded.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
A VIEW OF WILLIAMSPORT 
(From an unfinished epistle.) 


Gladly we stood upon the hill’s high head, 

And westward gazed along the river bed ; 

A misty veil halt hid the ample scene ; 

And all the plain was one dim lake of green, 
Bounded by mountain shores on either hand ; 

In smoky indistinctness, dimly grand. 

Whilst thus we gazed the clouds at distance broke, 
And piercing through the slirouding veil of smoke, 
The sunny rays with sudden rush poured bright, 
And far off Williamsport burst forth to sight, 
Beneath our feet the world was still in shade, 

But the glad sunbeams on her steeples played. 


*Tis thus in sorrow as poor Christians stray, 
Faith sometimes flashes forth a living ray 

On the far ending of their weary road, 

The ransomed saints, and angels’ bright abode. 
They see, as stirred by holy joy they gaze, 

Thy glorious walls, oh! heavenly Salem, blaze! 
And bright appears thy bowers of light and bloom, 
Though all the path between is wrapt in gloom. 


—<=<S-————- 
For “* The Friend.” 


LOVEDAY HENWOOD, 


(Continued from page 31.) 


Her account of the manner in which she was greater. 


Scripture language, is interesting. 


reading the account of the woman of Samaria, | me. 


Dr. Wollaston found the light of | 


of it belonged to me until that moment, neither 
was I then thinking anything about the lan- 
guage. As soon as I had pronounced in my 
‘heart, the single word Tuy, it was as fire in 


|my bones, or as a sharp, two-edged sword. I 
of the comparative brilliancy of the stars, in| 


could not proceed, I trembled, and it was 
made known to me that this was the simple, 
pure, and uncorrupted manner in which God 
| instructed his creatures to have communication 
jone with another, O! the purity and beauty 
|that was opened to my mind respecting it. 
The first conversation [related to us] that God 
had with man was thus begun, * Adam where 
jart thou,’ and all the communication between 
God and man—with all the prophets, and the 
blessed Jesus, and the apostles, was in the 


les 


same manner—that I may truly say they were 
as sO many voices calling aloud to me, and 
* saying, this is the way, walk thou in it.” But 
ull these things I hid in my heart. 


day to day, to be obedient to him, and to use 





the se ripture language. ‘This was indeed try- 
ing me as by fire, Many timesas I sat in my 


others ‘said, Iv was beside myself—it was all 
nonsense ; ‘others were dreadfully enraged, 
saying, it was too much equality—it was not 
showing proper respect to my superiors. ‘The 
Lord, in mercy, gave me power to declare his 
‘Truth, and the opposing spirit was bowed 
down at these times. One day, a well-wisher 
to me, said, | would advise you to take care 
what you are about, for I heard some ladies 
say they should not employ you again. | felt 
this as a dart to my heart; but was strength- 
ened to answer with these words: * He who 
feeds the ravens when they cry unto Him, has 
taught me to look to him for my daily bread,’ 

* [| was led daily to see the pride of the hu- 
man heart, in its unrenewed state, looking for 
the honour that cometh from man ; but these 
things drew me more and more to the foun- 
tain head of all happiness, for from Him cometh 
my help.” 

* About the end of the year, when I had to 
write out my bills, a great exercise came over 


| my mind in reference to the names of the 
**'The requiring of the Lord increased from | 


months. I sat down, but did not feel easy. to 
call them as | had formerly done. 1 therefore 
desired in my heart to be shown which I ought 
to do; when it was clearly spoken to me in- 


room, the girls being at work around me, the | wardly, in these words, ‘In the Second month, 
power of the Lord has arrested me as an arm-|the seventeenth day of the month, the same 
ed man, calling aloud for obedience, and || day were all the fountains of the great deep 
have said in my sore trouble, Lord, if thou | broken up, and the windows of heaven were 


wilt strengthen me, I will be obedient to thee, | opened.’ 


Gen. vii. 2. | hesitated no longer, 


before I leave this seat; but alas! when spoken | but wrote according to the direction | had been 
to | have answered in my former manner, and | graciously favoured with.” 


again been in much sorrow. I may say for 
many months my soul was very sorrowful, 
even almost unto death, for had my Holy Fa- 
ther required my life at my hand, | would 
gladly have given up this instead of saying, 
Thou and Thee, to a single person. Often 
when walking in the fields, | have poured out 
my soul before God, begging for strength to 
lake up this great cross ; “and often saying in 
my heart, there are many good people who do 
not use this language, why may | not please 
thee without speaking thus? But my reason- 
ings were all vain, lor | was made truly sen- 
sible that obedience is better than sacrifice, 
und to hearken than the fat of rams.” “ As 
sensibly as Paul ever felt that a woe would be 
unto him if he preached not the Gospel, so 
sensibly did | feel that except | gave up to 
use the scripture language, | should be a cast- 
away. ‘Trembling, I gave up, and said, * My 
Father, my Father, if | perish ona dunghill, 
[ will be obedient.’ The trial was long, and | 
the fire exceedingly fierce; but my adorable 
Saviour, who said to his immediate followers, 
‘Take no thought beforehand what ye shall 
answer, for it shall be given you in that same 
hour,’ 
| need. 





* One of the king’s brothers dying, there was 
what was called a general mourning. Although 
many had turned away from me and not em- 
ployed me, yet I did not think that nearly all 
my friends, those especially who had professed 
kindness, and for whom | had worked for very 
many years, would have employed other dress- 
makers, not once coming near me, ‘This then 
was the proof, this the trial [of my faith.] My 
mother, whom I supported by my labour, for 
she was old and very infirm, and my appren- 
tices also, were very much surprised that we 
had not the work to do for those who had al- 
ways employed us; for this happening soon 
after | was strengthened to use the scripture 
language, neither my mother nor the girls had 
known anything of those persons not intending 
to employ me, for this | dared not mention to 
any one.” ‘ Work, however, was not want- 
ing ; the Lord being merciful to me, supplied 
my lack by inclining strangers to come to 
me.” ‘There was no one to whom I could 
make known my troubles, being instructed to 
dwell much alone, therefore | hid it all within 
my heart.’ 

‘Speaking of her exercises relative to dress, 


was near to help in every time of} she says, ‘ Although | had dressed plainly for 


some years, my mind was at this time brought 


** Those who employed me in my business, | under some exercise, for 1 felt there was an 


were generally the great and rich of this world, 


unnecessary expense and superfluity attached 


in consequence of which my cross was much |to many of my garments, which was not con- 


When attending some, | have been | sistent for one who was seeking after holiness 
given to see the necessity of using the plain | arrested by Divine power, so that | have felt | of heart and life.” 


Some time after, her con- 


While | constrained to tell them what was required of | cern at making fashionable dresses appears to 
On these occasions some have said, 1| have become more deep and weighty, and she 


in Joho iv., her attention was arrested by the | was quite good enough, and there was no rea-| remarks, ‘* My mind was brought, at seasons, 
expression, ‘‘ Now we believe, not because of|son whatever for me to change,—but they | under a degree of sorrow respecting my busi- 


thy saying,” &c. 


“* Although | had admired | believed what I did was from principle ;| ness, for although many that were gay had 
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turned their backs upon me, yet some still) slighting or wilfully trampling under foot the| to sing, but have been obliged to shut the book 
employed me, and when they have been giv- | precious testimonies relating to dress and lan-| again ; and at last I felt a liberty to tell them 
ing orders about their dresses, to make them | guage, counting them little things, and scarcely | what my views of singing then were. Being 
smart and fashionable, their words have been | worthy of notice, the blessed Spirit of ‘Truth|one day down stairs, | heard the girls laugh- 
as darts to my heart, I shrunk, but had not leads those who faithfully follow it, into a ne- ing, and sensibly felt that I would rather, at 
resolution to refuse. Under these painful feel- | cessity to take up the cross in these respects, | that time, hear them laughing, than singing a 


ings | have cried unto the Lord, that as the | even though it costs them great sacrifices both | hymn, for in this they acted in their own cha- 
hearts of all men are in his hand, he would | of interest and feeling. racter, but in singing hymns they would be, 









There is no new or 


induce such as gave the orders to withhold pong way to the kingdom now, than in former 


such work from me, and so it has proved. 1 
was much dejected and knew not what to do. 
| would gladly have turned to some other em- 
ployment, but no way opened for me. My 
situation was truly painful; and had it not 
been for the compassionate love of my hea- 
venly Father, in refreshing me, as with a brook 
by the way, I should certainly have failed.” 

Having yielded to the solicitation of others, 
and made some garments of the description 
above alluded to, she was introduced into 
much distress. “ Language,” she says, “ cannot 
make known the deep exercise of my soul. 
My soul was not so much alive to God as for- 
merly, and was at last brought into a most 
barren state, as a wilderness’ without water, 
Ofientimes while sitting in my chair, cutting 
out trimmings for dresses, | have wept bitterly 
and been in great sorrow; and this portion of 
scripture with many others, would come pow- 
erfully to my mind, ‘ Be not partakers of other 
men’s sins. Be ye separate and touch not the 
unclean thing.’ I felt that I was a partaker of 
other men’s sins, that I strengthened the vanity 
1 hated, and fed the pride of the human heart, 
which was altogether the devil’s work.” 

The trial of surrendering her business may 
be better understood, by the following remarks: 
“‘ My dear mother, about eighty years of age, 
was nearly a cripple. I was obliged to dress 
her wounds daily, and in consequence of her 
infirmity, she was very expensive. I had 
several girls with me, for whom I had a sin- 
cere affection, and who, I am persuaded, had 
great respect for me. A niece also lived with 
me, a very promising girl, who was my kind 
assistant. My house had been newly fitted 
up, and | seemed to have everything that could 
be desired,—a very good business in which | 
much delighted, with money for my every 
want, and to give away. At last | so far con- 
cluded not to give up, that | deliberately con- 
sented to suffer condemnation rather than be 
obedient to this Divine requisition. But bound- 
less aud unequalled love did not accept my 
offer, but still strove with me in tenderness and 
mercy.” 

Having given up at length, she writes, “| 
have been brought sensibly to feel and mea- 
surably to be thankful for the present favour 
of heavenly care over me. I have lessened 
my business, and am freeing [myself] from 
cumber, and truly feeling that a little with the 
Divine blessing is enough ; witness the widow’s 
oil, and the widow’s meal, I have been gra- 
ciously favoured to see and to feel that those 
who are born afier the Spirit, and are taking 
up the daily cross of self-denial in meats and 
drinks, and are temperate in all things, want 
but very little. A little plain fare suits the 
Christian best.” 

Thus we see that while many of the mem- 
bers of our religious Society are thoughtlessly 


though unconsciously, mocking the most high 
God.” ‘The Lord led me on, and from sea- 
son to season, in tender mercy refreshed my 
soul. I felt so completely drawn off from all 
outward ordinances, all preaching, and teach- 
ing and singing; yea, all the studying and 
contriving of man, in the will of the creature, 
that it appeared more empty and unsatisfactory 
than the bubbles on the water.” 


(To be concluded.) 























days, and all who will wear the crown here- 
after, must bear the daily cross here. Let 
none then despise the simplicity of our holy 
profession, nor shun the little mortifications 
which a plain dress and the plain language 
may occasion them, but nobly maintain their 
standing as the humble, self-denying followers 
of a crucified Redeemer. 

In allusion to uniting herself to the Society of 
Friends, she says: “ The command of God to 


Abraham was, walk before me and be thou For “ The Friend.” 
perfect. It is said Enoch walked with God. Popularit 
Jesus also said to his followers, * Be ye perfect ee 


as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ 
| saw this desirable state was held out to me, 
if I was faithful and diligent to press after it ; 
that | should love the Lord my God with every 
power of my body and mind. That in every 
thought, word and action, | should have a sin- 
gle eye to the glory of my God, and all should 
be brought into the obedience of Christ. My 
soul desired this experience, oftentimes more 
earnestly than the watchman does the dawning 
of the morning. I believe it was about the 
Fourth month, 1826, one evening being much 
broken in spirit, the subject of the scripture 
language [of thou and thee to one person] 
bowing me down, it was in the Divine light 
given me to see that | was to join myself to 
the Quakers, and | felt my spirit sweetly united 
to them. ‘This was the first time] felt a desire 
to join them.” 

“As often as the thought of becoming a 
member returned to my mind, I put it from 
me, saying, When it is thy will, Holy Father, 
bring it to pass. I desire to do nothing of 
myself in this matter. About this time the 
ever blessed God in his unutterable wisdom, 
stripped me of all comfort. 1 could not feel 
access to his Holy Spirit. I was brought into 
great barrenness of soul, and went on for some 
time heavily. But one day, in my trouble, I 
endeavoured to wait upon God and to pour out 
my complaint before Him, desiring that He 
would show me in mercy, the cause which 
kept me from his presence. While thus wait- 
ing, it was made plain to me that the time was 
arrived in which it was pleasing to my hea- 
venly Father that I should offer myself to be 
united to the people called Quakers.” 


To be popular in any capacity, is to be 
placed in a position of temptation and danger, 
but of all situations, that of a popular preacher 
is perhaps the most dangerous. While travel- 
ling on a religious visit to the churches in 
America, in 1673, George Fox came to Nar- 
raganset, in New England. The Governor 
of Rhode Island was in company with him, 
and a meeting was held at the house of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, where Friends had never 
had one before. There was a large gathering 
of people from the country round, and some 
from Connecticut and other distant parts. 

* Most of these people,” says he, “had 
never heard Friends before, but they were 
mightily affected, and a great desire there is 
alier the Truth amongst them. That meeting 
was of very good service ; blessed be the Lord 
forever. 

“* Awanother place I heard some of the ma- 
gistrates said among themselves, ‘ If they had 
money enough, they would hire me to be their 
minister.’ ‘This was where they did not well 
understand us or our principles. When I 
heard of it, 1 said it was time for me to be 
gone ; for if their eye was so much to me, or 
to any of us, they would not come to their 
own Teacher. Hiring ministers had spoiled 
many, by hindering them from improving their 
own talents ; whereas our labour is to bring 
every one to their own teacher in themselves.” 

Some observations made by the same faith- 
ful servant of the Lord in one of his excel!ent 
epistles, may be appropriately subjoined to the 
above, viz. : 

“In the days of the apostles, when some 


were crying up Paul and Apollos, &c., Paul 
Soon after this she made application, and in| judged them as carnal, and exhorted and ad- 


due time was received into membership. She} monished them that their faith should not stand 
had formerly been very fond of singing hysone,| in men, nor in the words of man’s wisdom, but 
joining in it as she believed with the spirit and | in the power of God. He said he would not 
the understanding also, and up to the time of| know the speech of them, but the power among 
her application for membership, had not clear- | them, for the kingdom of God is not in word 
ly seen the nature of Friends’ testimony re-|but in power. So it is to be now. Every 
specting it. But about this time, the unfold-| one’s faith must stand in the power of God, 
ings of Divine light on her understanding gave} and not in men, nor their speeches upon the 
her entirely new views on this subject. ‘ A| good words. For we have seen by experience, 
few weeks before this,” she says, “1 delighted| when they begin to cry up men, and their 
much in it; I sometimes .took the hymn book, | faith stands in them, such as would have peo- 
and thought I would find a hymn for the girls} ple’s faith to stand in them, love popularity, 
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and bring not people's faith to stand in the 
power of God. Such do not preach Christ 
but themselves. Such cannot exalt Christ, and 
when they fall, they draw a great company 
afier them. They whose faith stands in men, 
will make sects; the faith of sach, Christ is 
not the author of. If he hath been, they have 
erred from it, and made shipwreck of it. All 
that are in the true faith that stands in the 
power of God, will judge them as carnal, and 
judge down that carnal part in them that cries 
up Paul or Apollos, that their faith may stand 
in the power of God, and that they may exalt 
Christ the author of it. Therefore all should 
know one another in the spirit, life and power, 
and look at Christ ; this keeps all in humility. 
For every one’s eye ought to be to Jesus; and 
every just man and women lives by their faith, 
of which Christ is the author and finisher. By 
this faith every man may see God, who is in- 
visible, which faith gives the victory. So every 
one’s fxith and hope standing in the power of 
God, therein all have unity, victory, and access 
to God’s throne of grace, in which faith they 
please God. By this faith they are saved, 
obiain the good report, and subdue all the 
mountains betwixt them and God.” 


ooo 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


“THE FRIEND.” 
To the Editor of “The Friend.” 


The circulation of such a periodical as 
“ The Friend,” must have a salutary influence 
upon its readers, who are striving to live up to 
the principles and testimonies of our religious 
Society. It furnishes an agreeable medium 
for the circulation of sgund sentiments, often 
connected with the experiences of faithful men 
and women, and also for the concerns of those 
of the present time, whose minds are kept un- 


THE FRIEND. 


[ holy faith. It is like drinking of the same| quently given forth. As the outward marks 
stream, producing similar feeling of refresh-| of their perfection, they exhibited great sim- 
ment and rejoicing, and drawing together into| plicity in their dress, and address,—the furni- 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, | ture of their houses, and indeed, in their gene- 
Zion’s travellers in different parts of the So-| ral conversation and carriage amongst men. 
ciety. To the discerning observers, it soon became 

When I reflect upon the steady course| apparent that the great spiritual attainment 
which the editor, now nearly fourscore years| boasted of by these * New Lights,’ as they 
old, has pursued in conducting and watching | were called, was more in word, than in deed 
over its pages, and upon the purity of its mo-|and in truth. They were like the great pro- 
rals, and the Christian soundness of its reli-| fessions of love which some have made since, 
gious principles, it seerns to me, that in the|—mere watchwords, or rather, ‘ war cries,’ of 
winding up to him of all things here below, it|a party, indicating to what clique those belong- 
must afford a peaceful reflection, that his last|}ed who uttered them, not descriptive of the 
days have been devoted to so excellent a work; | spirit in which they lived. ‘The deep spiritu- 
}and that generations to come as well as the | ality of the New Lights, was but the delusions 
| present, will have cause to be thankful that the| which their own imaginations, stirred up by 
| paper has been conducted and maintained in the| the enemy of all good, brought upon them. 
purity which marks its columns. The work | They were indeed inflated by self-conceit, and 
has had its opponents, though we believe it| feeling very large to themselves, imagined they 
could not have had its enemies. Conviction|had attained to a wonderful stature in the 
must have finally prevailed, that though it has|truth. Some years ago two little boys being 





contended against error in high places, the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, and as it has been held 
forth by Friends from the beginning, has been 
the object, which it has stood for through the 
commotions that have agitated the Society 
within the last twenty-three years. 

When we consider the great benefit that 
may be derived to the families of Friends from 
its introduction among them more generally, 
we cannot but wish that efforts may be made 
by the subscribers and by others, to procure 
its more extended circulation. Such a paper 
has become almost indispensable to Friends. 
Were it abstracted from their reading, not only 
would a loss be sustained and felt, but its place 
would, in all probability, be supplied by unpro- 
fitable reading ; and we trust that instead of 

| leaving it to any difficulty from want of sub- 
| scriptions, its sphere of usefulness will be en- 
larged. Many of our young Friends, who 


said, “I am bigger than thee!” ‘ How can 
thee say so?” returned the larger one, con- 
scious of the advantage which the measuring- 
stick would give him, ‘* Oh,” replied the little 
one, looking the importance he felt, “I am so 
big inside !” 
Such was the condition of the New Lights, 
they were very big inside, and in the exercise 
their self-conceit, they soon began to call in 


& the smallest one addressing the other 


question, the truths of Holy Scripture, to alle- 
gorize away its plainest statements, and to deny 
the truth of the doctrines it inculcated, if they 
were above the comprehension of their reason. 
In the progress of the delusion, they professed 
to doubt the existence of any evil spirit other 
than the evil desires of man’s heart. Then 
they professed to disbelieve the divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as being anything else than 
that which he partook of in common with all 


der religious exercise for the best welfare of} are bound to our doctrines and testimonies, | the righteous men and women who had existed 


their fellow members, It is a messenger go- 
ing to and fro among the families of Friends, 
reminding them of what the Spirit of our holy 
Lord has done for his children in different 
generations, and thus showing them as ina 
glass, the fruits they ought to be bringing forth. 
The careless sons and daughters glancing over 
jts columns, may be struck, one here and an- 
other there, with conviction, by the contrast it 
furnishes between the devotedness of young 
persons who are reaping their heavenly re- 
ward, and their own indifference to the work 
of salvation. Sometimes it speaks “ a word 
in season to them that are weary,”—cheers 
them on theirtribulated pilgrimage, and through 


the secret impress by the good Spirit of * words | 


” 


fitly spoken,” elevating their souls a little 


above the trials and clogs of time, leads them | 
to thank God, and take courage. They see, | 
by many speaking the same language, coming 


from all parts of the Society, that the same 
afflictions which they partake of are also accom- 


plished in their brethren. Where the same | 


Gospel truths are again and again conveyed 
to the readers, if there is a disposition to re- 
ceive and not to reject them, they finally be- 
come their faith. In this way such a paper 
contributes, with the Divine blessing, to build 
up the members of the Society in the most 


and show this bond by their consistent walk- 
ing, take much comfort from the paper, and 


strongly desire that it may receive an ample | 


support. 


For ‘* The Friend.’ 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 29.) 


We have not sufficient information to enable 
us closely to follow Moses Brown in his private 
life, or to trace him in his manifold labours 
for the good of that religious Society of which 


|he was a member, It may be safely said, that | 


| he was actively engaged in promoting the wel- 


since the world began. This sentiment of 

| course was connected with a total rejection of 
faith in his atonement and propitiatory sacri- 
fice. 

Moses Brown, and many other Friends found 
it their religious duty zealously to oppose the 
spreading of this soul-deadening, this fanatical 
spirit. ‘The opposition to this error stirred up 
party strife. Much disturbance, both in meet- 
|ings and out of meetings, attended the utter- 

ance of unsound sentiments by the one party, 
| and the open opposition of the other. The 
| New Light Unitarians, plead the motions of the 
inward Light in excuse for all the excesses 
into. which they ran, and as a sufficient seal to 


fare of the human family, and was earnestly | the certainty and infallibility of the doctrines 
concerned that true Christian faith, and the | they upheld. They regarded themselves as 
| fruits of the Spirit should increase and abound. | the apostles of Truth, and their opposers were 

About the year 1815 a self-righteous spirit | the enemies of God, the supporters of error. 
| began to develop itself among the members of | They manifested: great excitement of mind, at 
\the Society of Friends, in New England. It) times, and no doubt, were often partially under 
| put on the same form, and passed through the| derangement of the intellect. Some of them 
same phases, as the delusion which sprang up| manifested much turbulence, and coming to 
in Ireland towards the close of the last century. | the meetings of Friends took seats in the upper 
It professed great spirituality, and by this pre-| ministers’ gallery, with swords by their sides, — 
tence caught some honest-minded people. | and one brought in with him an axe, “ to hew 
Those who had imbibed it, spoke much about | down,” as he said, “ the corrupt tree.” Among 
purity and perfection, and their intimations| the leaders in this wild movement, were some 
that they had attained them, were not unfre-| women. Let us give a sketch of one. Fora 
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ew years before this religious distemper broke 


jin Providence to provide the necessary food | comfort and health of civilized man. We sce 


out, she had been concerned to labour in the |to sustain life. It is an absurdity, which if the | noend to its application. There is no sanitary 


ministry, in which her services had been ac-| world around did not abound with unwise cha- 
ceptable to Friends ; and in the private oe would soon cure itself. He who pro- 
of her familiar acquaintance, she was much | videth not for his household is worse than an 
beloved. She had a fatal facility of entering) infidel, the apostle tells us, and the Divine 
into mystical speculations,—had a great flow | blessing need never be expected by those who 
of thought, and much fluency in expressing are not performing the duty they owe to their 
jt. ‘To these causes, aided no doubt by the} families. The true-hearted children of God, 
foolish adulation, and praises of her friends, | having done all in their power to provide the 
and her own want of abiding in humble watch-/| necessaries of life, for themselves and those 
fulness, we are to ascribe her fall. ‘The spi- | dependent upon them, have a right to look 
ritual distemper, with which her unhealthy unto the Lord in faith, that in his good plea- 
mind, and that of other plague-spotted labour-| sure, he will provide for them all things need- 
ers in this evil cause had affected a portion of ful. ‘Those who are not his children through 
the community, ran its course in a few years. |the redemption and adoption which is in Christ 
As the violent feverish symptoms subsided, a | Jesus, have no more right to look for the exer- 
typhoid state, equally dangerous, supervened. | cise of his providence, than an old man in By- 





They gave up the * Light within” as a guide, 
and fell back upon Reason. Their plain attire 
was changed for the habiliments worn by the 
fashionable world, Their refined spirituality 
which would submit to no rule,—which would 
be governed by no discipline,—which would 
not bear to be tried even by the revelations of 
another,—gave place, in the minds of some of 
them, as a religious guide, to the printed creed 
of the Unitarian Congregationalists, with all 
its lifeless forms. There they had water bap- 
lism, outward bread and wine, and a stated 
man-made, man-paid ministry, in which no 
woman was permitted to participate. Some 
of the deluded ones after the excitement was 
over, never joined any religious society, re- 
maining apparently, spiritually dead to the end 
of their race. Some of them still survive, in 
New England, keeping much from sight, com- 
fortless, forgotten, or disregarded in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they dwell. 

During the time of their greatest zeal, they 
travelled much about, and the meetings of 
Friends even in Philadelphia, were frequently 
disturbed by them, At first they were respect- 
ful and courteous to each other, but as they 


sank deeper and deeper in fanaticism, some- | 


berry had, who many years ago, made a fire 
in his oven, and put in some round stones in 
expectation that they would bake into bread. 
This plan of living without labour failing,—he 
tried flying from his gate post with no better 
success, coming into contact with the ground 
with sufficient energy to convince him by phy- 
sical suffering, that those who tempt Providence 
by calling on him to help in dilemmas they 
purposely bring on themselves, will be likely 
to find themselves wofully mistaken. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


Important Discovery in Ventilation.—Dr. 
Chowne has enrolled a patent for improve- 
ments in Ventilating Rooms and Apartments, 
of the perfect efficacy of which, we believe, 
there cann&t be a doubt, and on a principle at 
once most simple and unexpected, Wathout 
going into details, we may state that the im- 


measure suggested to which it may not form 
a most beneficial adjunct. There is not a ho- 
vel, a cellar, a crypt, or a black, close hole 
anywhere, that it may not cleanse and disin- 
fect.— London Literary Gazette. 





For ** The Friend."’ 
The Happiest Man. 


He is by no means the happiest man whose 
principal delight is in the fleeting things of 
time; while his affections are hovering 
about them, they may take their flight forever 
from his view. He is the truly happy man 
whose chief enjoyment is to live in strict con- 
formity with the Divine council and fear, who 
is willing to go over rough places, as well as 
over smoother ones, and even down as into 
deep waters, trusting to the arm of Omnipo- 
tence to bring him forth at the right time, and 
to set him on the immovable Rock of Ages. 

The man, whose primary desire is to live in 
this way, will find that the Redeemer’s king- 
dom is not of this world, and that it will not 
tend to his happiness to press, in the strength 
of his carnal mind, for the mastery, especially 
in things appertaining to the welfare of the 
church. Instead of seeking some method to 
avenge either real or supposed injuries, he is 
by far the happiest man, who endeavours to 
bear them, with Christian resignation and for- 
titude ; and in humility and meekness, aspires 
for that Divine strength, which can enable him 
to return good for evil. 

The happiest man, is he who does not look 
[een his external blessings as the source and 
| substance of his happiness ; but who looks up 


provements are based upon an actio® in the) to his Creator with gratitude for them, endea- 
syphon which has not previously attracted the | vouring to centre in the Spirit of Truth, and 
notice of any experimenter, viz. : that if fixed | grow {rom stature to stature in grace,—who 
with legs of unequal length, the air rushes into) has “ put off the old man with his deeds, and 
the shorter leg, and circulates up, am@ dis+| has put on the new man, which is renewed in 
charges itself from the longer leg. It is easy | knowledge after the image of him that created 


times whilst one of them was preaching, a sec- | to see how readily this can be applied to any | him,” (Col. iii. 9, 10); seeking ability to per- 
ond would commence singing, and it occasion- | chamber, in order to purify its atmosphere.] form all Divine requirings faithfully. Such 
ally happened that three were speaking at/Let the orifice of the shorter leg be disposed} only.can feel a settlement and an assurance of 
once. where it can receive the current, and lead it|b s below, as well as of spiritual favours, 
Our Friend Micajah Collins, who was one | into the chimney (in mines, into the shafis,) so}amd are doubly capacitated even to enjoy the 
of their most success/ul opposers, being in Phi-|as to convert that chimney or shaft into the }#hings of time. 
ladelphia on a religious visit not long before | longest leg, and you have at once the circala-| When all the pleasing objects upon earth 
his death, received intelligence of the marriage | tion complete. A similar air-syphon can be} must be left, are fast fading from the sight, 
of a young man, one of their leaders, He was | employed in ships, and the lowest holds, where | the staff of faith would bear up in this trying 
destitute of property, and married a young| disease is generated in the close berths of th extremity ; that staff which can only be found 
woman about his equal in that respect. ‘They ‘crowded seamen, be rendered-as fresh as the by the devoted Christian, and which can sup- 
were without means of subsistence, and with- | upper decks. port him tosee incomprehensible glories beyond 
out habits of industry, but expected, according} ‘The curiosity of this discovery is that the| the grave. And when we reflect that this time 
to their own declaration, to live upon Faith. | air in a syphon reverses the action of water;| shortly awaits all, it seems indeed needless to 
Micajah smiled at the assertion, and after read- | or other liquid, which enters and descends or! query who is the happiest man, he who strives 
ing it aloud, said pleasantly, “1 guess they | moves down in the longer leg and rises up in | to live continually in a preparation to meet it, 
will need a few clams.” This remark brought |the shorier leg! This is now a demonstrable | or he who idly and carelessly loiters away his 
a smile on the countenance of his hearers,—| fact; but how is the principle to be accounted | precious moments in the mere enjoyment of 
in answer to whose inquiring glances, he add-|for? It puzzles our philosophy. That air in temporal gratifications, and can see nothing but 


ed, “ The early settlers in New England, after 
the hardships of the first winter were past, 
wrote to their friends over the sea, that they 
had lived on faith, and a few clams.” What 
a moral absurdity it is, for those who are bless- 
ed with health, and the opportunities of earning 
their living by the sweat of their brow, to re- 
main in idleness, under a pretence of trusting 





the bent tube is not to the surrounding atmos-| gloom and uncertainty at the end. of this tran- 
phere as water, or any heavier body, is evi-|sitory scene. 

dent ; and it must be from this relation that the| State of New York. 

up draft in the longer leg is caused, and the a 

constant circulation and withdrawal of polluted} Increase of New Orleans.—It is said that 
gases carried on. But be this as it May, one} the present population of New Orleans is pro- 
thing is certain—that a more useful and im-| bably over an hundred and fifty thousand, hav- 
portant discovery has never been made for the! ing increased about fifty thousand since 1840. 
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Educated and Uneducated Labourers.— 
Taking for illustration the result of an experi- 
ment which has been actually made, let us 
suppose a labourer to be employed in moving 
blocks of squared granite, each weighing 1080 
lbs. ‘To move such a block, along the floor 


of a roughly chisseled quarry, requires a force | 


equal to 753 pounds. 


THE FRIEND. 
THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 20, 1849, 


TERRITORIAL SLAVERY. 
In a speech made by Senator Benton at Lex- 


An ignorant man, there- ington, Kentucky, on the 17th of the Seventh 
fore, must employ and pay several asssistants, | 


month, it appears that he advocated with great 


or he can never move such a block an inch. | effect, the right of Congress to prohibit the in- 


But to draw the same block over a floor of| 


troduction of slavery into any of the newly 


planks, will require a force of only 652 pounds. | acquired territories. The Daily News says, 
The expense of one assistant might therefore | according to the Lexington Journal : 


be dispensed with. Placed ona platform of 
wood and drawn over the same floor, a draft of 
606 pounds would be sufficient. By soaping 
the two surfaces of wood, the requisite force 
would be reduced to 182 pounds. Placed on 
rollers, three inches in diameter, a force equal 
to 34 pounds would be sufficient. Substituting 
a wooden for a stone floor, and the requisite 
force is 28 pounds, With the same rollers on 
a wooden platform, 22 pounds only would be 
required. And, now, by the invention and 
use of locomotive and railroads, a traction or 
draft of between three and four pounds, is 
found to be sufficient to move a body weighing 
1080 pounds. ‘Thus the amount of force ne- 
cessary to remove the body is reduced about 
two hundred times. Now, take away from 
these steps the single element of intelligence, 
and each improvement would have been im- 
possible. The ignorant man, would never 
have discovered how nearly synonymous are 
freight and friction—Horace Mann’s Re- 
ports. 


Prophecies of Peace.—On the 21st of Jan- 
vary, 1792, the French National Assembly 
recorded a solemn resolution not to enter into 
any war, except strictly in self-defence. On 
the 3lst of the same month, George III. open- 
ed the British Parliament with a speech con- 
gratulating the country on the prospect of con- 
tinued peace, and a consequent reduction of 
our naval und military expenditure. ‘Towards 
the close of the same session, Mr. Pitt said, in 
the House of Commons, “* England never had 
a fairer prospect of a long continuance of 
peace. I think we may confidently reckon 
on peace for ten years.” The treaty of 1786 
had then established all but perfect freedom of 
trade between England and France, and the 
trade between the two countries had increased 
rapidly during the intervening six years, In 
the same year (1792) the people of Orleans 
had, ina burst of enthusiastic good-will to- 
wards England, thrown down the statue of 
Joan of Arc erected in their market-place, for 
the avowed reason that it had been erected to 
commemorate a triumph over their new allies. 
But in February, 1793, France had begun with 
England, Holland, and Austria, the war which 
lasted almost without intermission till 1815.— 


English Paper. 


Never willingly offend any person; but never 
omit the performance of a Christian duty for 
fear of giving offence. 

—_—_— 

No syllogism gives us as much wisdom, as 

does the humble look upwards to God. © 


“Col. Benton insisted that the power of Congress 
over the subject of slavery in new territory had been 
acknowledged and exercised by our government for 
sixty years past. That the last act of exercise of this 
power was under the administration of Mr. Polk, in 
the passage by Congress and approved by him of the 
two separate bills organizing the territories of Oregon 
and Minesota. That when the Oregon bill was pend. 
ing before the Senate, he (Benton) introduced the 
amendment that passed the bill through both Houses 
of Congress with the anti-slavery proviso in it. ‘That 
pending the sitting of Mr. Calhoun’s Convention of 
Southern Members of Congress last winter, Mr. Cal- 
houn admitted that the anti-slavery clause in the Ore- 
gon bill was the strongest expression of Congress upon 
the subject that had ever been made ; and that it was 
more fatal to the interests of the slave States because 
it contained no compromise, no concession, no equiva. 
lent to the South. Mr. Benton admitted that the clause 
was sustained by him for the purpose of asserting the 
unlimited power of Congress over the subject of sla- 
very in territories, and that it was a naked, absolute, 
unconditional exercise of the unlimited power of Con- 
gress over the whole subject, and as such received the 
approving signature of Mr. Polk, with the sanction of 
his whole Cabinet! Mr. Benton insisted that so un- 
qualified was the recognition of both Houses of Cuon- 
gress, as well as that of President Polk, of their un- 
limited power to prohibit slavery in the territories of 
the United States, that when the Minesota bill was 
before Congress containing similar prohibitory clauses 
against the introduction of slavery in that territory, 
that Calhoun and his friends had not the heart or the 
courage to muster up the slightest opposition to it, 
and it passed even with his passive assent. That after 
all this it was too late now, at this enlightened period 
of the age, to question either the power or the proprie- 
ty of Congress exercising that right for the hamane 
and philanthropic purpose of confining the institution 
of human slavery within its present limits.” 


On the position assumed by another mem. 
ber of Congress, that the law of the Mexican 
Government, abolishing slavery in California 
and New Mexico, has been annulled by the 
act of acquisition, the same paper asserts, 


“Tt is in direct opposition to the highest legal au- | 


thorities. When a conquest is made of one country 
by another, all the local municipal laws of the con- 
quered people, excepting those affecting their political 
relations, remain in force till changed by the conquer- 
ors; and as the Mexican Government had abolished 
slavery in California and New Mexico, a slave carried 
there must become free until slavery shall be re-estab- 
lished there by some power competent to re-establish 
it, ‘There is another kind of moderation in victory,’ 
says Grotius, ‘ to leave to the conquered, either kings 
or people, their own government. * * * But if it be 
not perfectly safe to leave to the conquered their entire 
liberty, yet it may be so moderated, that some part of 
the government may be left to them or their kings. 
* * * Yet when all Empire is taken from the con. 
quered, there may be left to them their ordinary laws, 
about their private and public affairs, and their own 
customs and magistrates.’ Vol. 3, chap. 15, sec. 4. 9, 
10,. Vattel, speaking of the conquered of a State, says 
—the conqueror, ‘on the submission of the people is 
bound to govern them according to the laws of the 
State..—Laws of Nations, 388. Justice Baldwin in 
delivering the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, says: * Accofding to the 
established principles of the Jaws of nations, the laws 
of a conquered or ceded country remain in force, until 
altered by the new sovereign. —9 Peters. Judge Sto- 
ry, in treating of the cession of territory by one coun- 
try to another, says: ‘The act transferring the coun. 
try transfers the allegiance of its inhabitants. But 
the general laws, not strictly political, remain as they 
were until altered by the new sovereign.’ ” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of John F. Hull, agent, for S. C. Hull, 
Richard Marriott, Solomon C. Barton, Phebe H. 
Church, and Mary Hoag, each $2, vol. 23; for Bar- 
ling Hallock, $2, to No. 30, vol. 24, and for Solomon 
Hull, $2, vol. 24. Samuel B. Smith, for himself and 
for Nathan Smith, each $2, vol. 23. William P. 
Bangs, $2, vol. 23. Caleb Bracken, agent, Flushing, 
O., tor John W. Smith, $2, vol. 23, and for Ruth 
Conrow, $1, to 39, vol. 22. Andrew Scholficld, per 
A. L. Benedict, amount enclosed, with 30 cents for G. 
W. T. Spencer Ballard, $2, vol. 23. Nathan P. Hall, 
agent, Harrisville, O., for himself, $1, to 52, vol. 23, 
and for Nathan Cook, and David Binns, §r., each $2, 
vol. 23. Ashton Richardson, per T. W., $2, vol. 22. 
Joseph J. Hopkins, agent, Baltimore, for ‘Thomas C. 
Hopkins, and Isaac Brooks, each $2, vol. 22, for Re- 
becca Snowdon, $2, to 15, vol. 23, and fur William 
Proctor, $2, vol. 23. 


WANTED. 


A young man, a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, qualified to teach the com- 
mon branches of an English education, is 
wanted to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Medford, Burlington county, N. J., to com- 
mence about the Ist of next month. 

Joun N. Reeve, 
Jos Lirrrncorr, 
Joun SuHrInn, 
Josuua BALLINGER, 
Rozert B. Sroxes, 
Tenth month, 1849. Trustees. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Winter Term of West-town Boarding- 
School will commence on Sixth-day, the 26th 
of Tenth month. Parents and guardians in- 
tending to send children to the school, will 
please make early application to Joseph Snow- 
don, Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philadel- 
phia, 

Stages will be provided to convey the children 
to the school, and will leave Douglass’s Hotel, 
Sixth street below Arch street, on Sixth-day, 
the 26th, and Seventh-day, the 27th of the 
Tenth month, at 12 o’clock, m. 


“ The Friend,” and other periodicals, &c., 
neatly bound on reasonable terms, at this 
office, No. 50 N. Fourth street, up stairs. 


WANTED 


By a young.man who has a knowledge of 
double and single entry book-keeping, a set of 
books to keep through the day, at his place of 
business, or in the evening, wherever he may 
be wanted. Apply at Friends’ bookstore, No. 
84 Arch street. 

Tenth month, 1849. 
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